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THE HISTORY CHANNEL 




The History Channel, working in partnership with the National World War II Memorial Campaign, has 
developed this manual to help you bring the history of World War II alive in your classroom. For each 
grade level, we have included readings, discussion questions, activities, and portfolio projects that are 
designed to be used to enrich your current curriculum. Many topics are interdisciplinary in nature, so 
that aspects of art, science, math, and creative writing are incorporated in a variety of history or social 
studies lessons. We have provided a resource guide and a selection of primary source materials for your 
use as well. 

All of us owe an enormous debt of gratitude to the men and women who participated in World War II, at 
the war front and at home. That’s why Save Our History™, The History Channel’s national campaign 
dedicated to historic preservation and history education, is working with the National World War II 
Memorial Campaign. For this special initiative in the campaign, we are not preserving a specific historic 
site. Instead, we are working together to preserve the memory of the World War II generation, and to 
help raise funds for a new memorial in Washington, D.C., that recognizes those Americans who 
participated in the war effort. Take a look at the “Community Events” for fund-raising ideas for the 
World War II Memorial that can build school spirit and students’ understanding of World War II. 

We encourage you, your students, your school, and your community to participate in helping to build 
the memorial. “It’s time to say thank you ™” to all the Americans who participated in World War II, on 
the war front and on the home front 

Please visit our Web site, HistoryChanneLcom . for interactive materials on World War II. There you will 
also find guidelines for interviewing World War II participants, so that your students can preserve the 
memories of the World War II generation. 



Sincerely, 

uu ^GW 



Libby H. O’Connell, Ph.D 

Vice President, Historian-in-Residence 

The History Channel 
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Dear Teacher: 

We are pleased to present the World War II Teaching Manual, a cooperative effort of the National 
World War II Memorial Campaign and The History Channel. This document is intended to help you 
promote the study and understanding of World War II in America’s elementary and secondary 
schools. It also underscores the importance of students becoming familiar with the National World 
War II Memorial. 

In 1993, Congress passed legislation authorizing the creation of a National World War II Memorial in 
Washington, D.C. The President signed the legislation into law on May 25, 1993. The memorial will 
honor all who served in the United States Armed Forces during World War II and the entire nation’s 
contribution to the war effort. 

The future National World War II Memorial, to be located on the Mall between the Washington 
Monument and the Lincoln Memorial, will be an integral part of the city’s tapestry, preserving and 
enhancing our heritage. Designed for this incomparable site of great beauty and historical 
significance, this national memorial will become one of America’s most cherished places. 

The National World War II Memorial will not only honor and pay tribute to those who sacrificed so 
much, but will also serve as a strong educational tool for generations to come. Our students must 
learn from our past as they prepare for the future. The victory in World War II preserved for all 
Americans the opportunity to use our individual talent and ambition to build a brighter future for 
ourselves, our children, and their children. 

Our nation’s capital welcomes thousands of school groups annually. For those children who will take 
class trips to Washington, D.C. in the coming years, it is our hope that these materials will enrich 
their visit to the National World War II Memorial. And for those students who will not have the 
opportunity to see the memorial in person, the guide will be a valuable resource for learning about its 
role as a symbol of freedom and the unselfish sacrifices made on their behalf. 

We hope this guide is helpful as you and your students explore World War II and discover its meaning 
to all who cherish freedom. 




BOB DOLE 




National Chairman 







FREDERICK W. SMITH 
National Co-Chairman 



National WYVII Memorial ★ 2300 Clarendon Blvd. Suite 501 Arlington. VA 22201 Phone 703 696 6650/5127 Fax 703 696 6697 ww.wwiimemorial.com 
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CHAPTER I: 



SECTION ONE: 

GRADES 4 - 6 

TO THE TEACHER: 

The study of World War II presents particular 
challenges for young students. The necessary 
global perspective and the complexity of 
causation, and the course of the war itself, are 
often enough to intimidate even an experienced 
teacher, much less an eleven-year old. The 
activities for grades 4 through 6 included in this 
manual are designed to be used as a supplement 
to a reliable textbook, enriching the in-class 
experience for your students. You will notice that 
the activities provide ideal interdisciplinary 
opportunities, with science, geography, language 
arts, music, and art all part of the study of 
history. Please feel free to use what works for 
you, with your students. 

We recommend A History of US: War ; Peace , 
and All that Jazz by Joy Hakim as an example of 
an excellent textbook on this subject. Refer to 
our Resources section for more ideas. 

The History Channel has partnered with the 
National World War II Memorial Campaign in 
creating this manual. We’d also like to encourage 
you, your students, your school, and your 
community to participate in helping to build the 
memorial. It’s time to say thank you to all the 
Americans who participated in World War H, 
on the war front and on the home front. See 
the donation form at the back of this manual. 

Project Objectives: By studying the causes and 
course of World War II and the character of the 
war at home and abroad, students will 
understand chronological thinking, analyze 
cause-and-effect relationships, and use historical 
analysis and interpretation of primary sources 
and visual data. 



National Standards: The following activities 
support the National Standards for History 
developed by the National Center for History in 
the Schools, Era 3, Standard 3, and the 
Curriculum Standards for Social Studies 
developed by the National Council for the Social 
Studies, Strands II, V, VI, and VIII. 

Vocabulary: Part of any social studies unit 
involves learning new vocabulary. You will find a 
glossary at the back of this manual that defines 
key words printed in bold. 



I. Creating a Classroom Timeline 

II. Propaganda and Posters 
IH. Intolerance and Genocide 

IV. D-Day Project: Map Exercise and 
Newspaper Activities 

V. Home Front History 

VI. Science and Technology 

I. CREATING A 
i CLASSROOM TIMELINE 



Timelines help young students visualize the 
chronological sequence of events. The teacher 
creates a large-scale timeline, beginning in 1930 
and ending in 1945. It may be a vertical timeline 
or a horizontal one, but it should be at least four 
feet long. During your studies of World War II, 
your class should decide what events should be 
recorded on the timeline. You can use separate 
colors for events that affect different nations, or 
different sides of the conflict. 

Encourage the students to write in pencil on the 
timeline, and then write over their words in 
colored marker, preventing errors and scratch 
marks from becoming a permanent part of your 
class’s creation. Use your class textbooks as one 
source of information during the unit. A long list 
of suggested events for a timeline is provided in 
Section 2, p.14. You can also visit “This Day in 
World War II History” on The History Channel’s 
Web site at HistoryChannel.com. 



Activities 






Projects 
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1. Divide your class into small groups. You may 
assign specific years of the pre-war and war 
years for which each group of students is 
responsible. Or, assign each group a theme. 
Suggested themes are: The Rise of Hitler; 
Japan's Quest for Empire; Persecution and 
the Holocaust; The Beginning of World War II 
(1939-1941); Pearl Harbor and the War in the 
Pacific; The Home Front; From D-Day to V-E 
Day; and The Atomic Bomb. They should find 
five world events for their theme that they 
believe are important enough to be placed on 
the timeline. 

2. Students might want to include personal 
information from their families or friends as 
well as world events. For example, the 
granddaughter or great-granddaughter of a 
World War II veteran might add, “May, 1941: 
Grandfather or Great-Grandfather O’Keefe is 
drafted.” Or another student might add 
“August, 1936: the Rosenthal family emigrates 
to the United States” or “Spring 1943: Great- 
Grandmother Rodriguez gets a job at the 
airplane plant.” Personal information should 
be recorded in a different color than the world 
events. 




Propaganda was an important weapon used by 
both sides during World War II. What is propaganda? 
How can words, movies, and art be weapons? 

This section will help students understand the 
meaning of propaganda, its power to influence 
people, and its role in World War II. Students 
may also consider examples of propaganda that 
they encounter today. 

1. Word Origin: Propaganda comes from the 
verb “propagate,” which means to spread or 
multiply. When people who work with plants 
and flowers say that they are “propagating” 
new plants, they mean that they are increasing 
their number of plants. Propagate comes from 
the Latin word, propages (pronounced pro-pa- 
gace), which means “offspring.” What does 
“offspring” mean? 



Propaganda means the spreading of a doctrine 
or belief. Depending on your point of view, the 
doctrine may be good or bad. Not all 
propaganda is bad. For example, the United 
States used propaganda techniques to 
encourage people not to waste food or gasoline 
during the war. This seems like a good kind of 
propaganda. However, the Nazis in Germany 
used propaganda to unite Germans against the 
Jews. They used movies, posters, and radio 
broadcasts to convince the German people 
that Hitler was a hero. Nazi propaganda told 
people how to think and what to believe. 

People who didn’t agree with the Nazi 
propaganda were imprisoned or killed. 

2. Research Assignment: In library books or on 
the Internet, students should find examples of 
propaganda posters used during World War II. 
The posters may be from any of the Axis 
Powers (Germany, Italy, and Japan) or from 
the Allies (including the U.S., Great Britain, 
and the Soviet Union). The U.S. examples will 
be the easiest to find. Students should print or 
photo-copy one or two of the posters that they 
find. Make sure each student writes down the 
name of the source where he or she found the 
poster. Each student should prepare a short 
paragraph that describes the country origin of 
the poster, the message of the poster, why the 
country’s government thought that the 
message was important, and briefly evaluate 
the effectiveness of the poster using these 
criteria: Is the message clear? Does the design 
have a strong impact? Is it convincing? 

3. Art Class and History: Students should design 
their own propaganda posters. It is 
recommended that they limit their posters to 
the Allies’ point of view. They may use famous 
slogans* from original posters, or make up 
their own, but they should create their own 
graphic design. 

• Topics may include, but are not limited to: 
rationing, recycling, secrecy, car-pooling, 
war bonds, enlistment, and women in 
industrial jobs. 

• Posters should be designed to be seen from 
a distance. Tiny detail will not have any 
impact. Bright colors, or clearly contrasting 
colors, are good choices. Clear, large letters 
are also important. Artistic talent is not as 
important as the ability to get the message 
across effectively. 




• When the posters are finished, display them 
in the classroom. 

*Some famous U.S. slogans from World War II 
are: “Loose Lips Sink Ships,” “Uncle Sam 
Wants You,” “Join the Navy and See the 
World,” “Free a Man to Fight,” and slogans 
that encouraged Americans to invest in war 
bonds, such as “You buy ’em, we’ll fly ’em.” 
These are just suggestions. 

4. Discussion — Thinking it Through: What is 
the difference between propaganda and 
advertisement? Every day kids are 
bomdarded by advertisements telling them to 
buy something. Generally, propaganda 
encourages a certain way of thinking or acting. 
Are advertisements propaganda? Hold a 
classroom discussion on this topic. You can 
invite two students up to the chalk board to 
create two lists of reasons - one list that says 
YES! Advertisements are propaganda! and 
one that says NO! Advertisements are not 
propaganda! The whole class should 
participate in creating the lists. At the end of 
the session, you can take a vote to see what 
your class believes. There is no one right 
answer to this question. Guide you students by 
comparing Nazi propaganda with an ad for one 
of their favorite products - and the different 
results of disobeying those two different 
messages. Help your students understand how 
powerful advertising is, even if your class 
decides that it is not propaganda. 

; III. INTOLERANCE 
I AND GENOCIDE j 



Reading Comprehension: Students should read 
the following text. Below are listed discussion 
questions, which should be answered in class. 
Suggested projects that encourage independent 
work are provided at the end. Words in bold type 
are defined in the Glossary, at the back of this 
manual. 

It is 1929. Germany is in a big mess. Its 
citizens are angry. Germany’s unit of money, 
called marks, is worth very little, so the prices of 
everything in Germany have risen to the sky. The 
Germans are blamed for starting World War I, 
and they think that’s unfair. There aren’t enough 
jobs for everyone. There are riots. 



The government isn’t helping. The people are 
looking for a leader who will end all this trouble. 
An evil genius, named Adolf Hitler, seems like the 
answer to their prayers. Most people don’t see 
him as evil. They see him as an admirable, strong 
man who can unite the country. He gives brilliant 
speeches. He encourages young children to join 
“Hitler Youth” organizations. He talks a lot about 
how wonderful the German people are and unites 
them together. He tells them that they must love 
Germany, the “fatherland,” above anything else. 

Hitler creates an enemy for the Germans to 
unite against. He says that this enemy is the 
cause of almost everything that has gone wrong 
with the country. According to Hitler, the enemy 
is the Jewish people. Although Jews have lived in 
Germany for centuries, Hitler condemns them as 
foreigners. He claims that the Jews are sucking 
the blood out of the German economy and 
strength. 

Antisemitism, the hatred of Jews, did not 
originate with Hitler. It existed in Europe long 
before the twentieth century. But Hitler builds on 
the seeds of antisemitism and makes it an 
important part of his political party, whose 
members are known as the Nazis. 

In 1933, Hitler legally becomes chancellor of 
all Germany. His people love him. In 1934, he is 
given absolute power over the government. And 
one of the first things he does is begin the 
horrible persecution of the Jews. Initially, Jews 
aren’t allowed to hold certain jobs. Then, their 
shops and places of business are destroyed. They 
are made to work as slaves in forced labor camps. 
Eventually, millions of Jews are sent to death 
camps, where they are slaughtered for the crime 
of being Jewish, or having Jewish ancestors. 

Hitler calls this his “Final Solution.” By 1945, as 
the end of World War II draws near, the Nazis 
have murdered two out of every three Jewish 
persons in Europe. 

Jews aren’t the only people Hitler tries to 
destroy. Mentally and physically handicapped 
people, gypsies, Slavs (people from Eastern 
Europe), other minorities, and people who 
disagree with his politics are slaughtered as part 
of his policies. The Nazis kill over 11 million 
civilians (people not in the armed forces) during 
World War II. What is the rest of the world doing 
while these atrocities are committed? 

Before the war broke out in 1939, few nations 
tried to help the victims of Nazi persecution. The 
United States denied thousands of Jewish 
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refugees permission to emigrate to America. 
Some people protested against this decision, but 
nothing was done. Racism and prejudice were big 
problems in America. African Americans faced 
discrimination all over the country. They were 
denied equal educational, housing, and 
employment opportunities because of the color of 
their skin. It wasn’t anything like what was going 
on in Nazi Germany, but it was still pretty bad. 

After the Japanese bombed Pearl Harbor on 
December 7, 1941, the United States entered the 
war, joining Britain, the Soviet Union, and many 
other Allied nations in the fight against the Axis 
Powers. Japanese Americans were treated 
shamefully. Thousands were sent to isolated 
camps, called “internment camps,” because the 
U.S. government wrongly doubted their loyalty. 

Eventually, Japanese American men were 
allowed to join the armed forces, and many 
served heroically in Europe. People across the 
United States came together to fight the Nazis, 
even though things weren’t perfect at home, 
because they believed that defeating the Axis 
was the most important thing at the time. 
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D i sc u ss ion Questio n s 



1. What was going on in Germany before Hitler 
came to power? 

2. Why did the German people find Hitler so 
appealing? 

3. What is antisemitism? How did Hitler use 
antisemitism to unite his followers? 

4. Did Hitler come to power legally? Do you think 
someone like Hitler could be elected in the 
United States? Why or why not? 

5. What was Hitler’s “Final Solution?” 

6. Who else did the Nazis target in their effort to 
“purify” the German race? Why do you think 
racism was so important to the strength of the 
Nazi party? 

7. How did other nations respond to Hitler’s 
persecution of the Jews? Why do you think 
they responded that way? 

8. The brave men and women who fought for the 
United States put their lives on the line for 
freedom and justice. But life in the United 



States wasn’t fair for some minorities. What 
happened to many Japanese Americans during 
World War II? How were African Americans 
treated? Why do you think that minorities 
were willing to put aside their own problems to 
help fight the war? 



Projects 
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1. Word Origins “The Holocaust”: is the name 
given to the Nazi attempt to exterminate the 
Jews. But what does “holocaust” mean? Find a 
large dictionary that provides word origins and 
look up “holocaust.” What does it say? Why do 
you think that Hitler’s “Final Solution” is 
called “The Holocaust?” 

2. Virtual Visits The Holocaust Museum in 
Washington, D.C., online: A class trip to 
Washington, D.C. might be a tradition in your 
school, but most schools in the United States 
can’t send a whole grade there. Take an online 
tour of the Holocaust Museum at 
www.ushmm.org . You will find many . 
documents and more information about the 
Holocaust at that site. 

3. Journal Writings Kristallnacht — the Night of 
Broken Glass: On November 9th, 1938, in an 
organized attack, Nazi storm troopers attacked 
Jews and vandalized Jewish-owned businesses 
and homes all over Germany and Austria. 

Jews were beaten, arrested and sent to prison 
camps. Approximately 177 synagogues were 
destroyed. Research Kristallnacht , using 
printed and Internet sources. Then, imagine 
you are a 12-year-old Jewish boy or girl who 
lived in Germany during Kristallnacht. Write a 
journal or a poem about your experiences. 

4. Ethics and History: Taking A Stand: It is 

easy to condemn Germany for the atrocities 
the Nazis committed during World War II. But 
is racial hatred and intolerance just a problem 
in history? How do we fight intolerance 
today? Students should spend 15 minutes at 
their desks, or at home, and write a list of 
practical ways to help end racial 
discrimination and intolerance. When their 
lists are completed, one student should stand 
at the chalk board and write down the 
suggestions of his or her classmates. The class 
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should vote on the ten best ideas. These 
should be written carefully in large letters, on 
a poster board, and displayed in the classroom. 
(For additional activities around this theme, 
see entry for “Facing History and Ourselves” 
in the Resources section.) 

5. Prejudice in America: Students may choose to 
research Japanese American internment 
camps, or the role of Japanese American 
soldiers during World War II. There are many 
sites on the Web that deal with this topic - see 
Resources section in this manual. They can 
write up their findings in a 1 1/2 page report, 
or display their findings on a poster board. 
Students who choose this project should refer 
to the Primary Sources section of this manual and 
read the Iriterview with Joe Ichiuji (pronounced 
Ee-chee-yoo-jee). 

IV. D-DAY PROJECTS 
Map Exercise and 
Newspaper Activity 



To get the most out of this section, students need 
an understanding of European geography. We 
recommend that you begin with the map exercise 
given below, before reading the text. This text, 
which is based on a script for a documentary on 
D-Day, should be read aloud by students in class. 
Do you have a large map of Europe in your 
classroom? If so, as the text is being read, other 
students can indicate the places mentioned 
during the reading. 

June 6th, 1944. D-Day - the turning point of 
World War II. It was the beginning of the end of 
the Nazi domination of Europe, and Hitler’s reign 
of terror. 



U.S. and British bombers attacked strategic 
enemy targets on the European continent. The 
Allied forces, under the command of American 
General Dwight D. Eisenhower, were now ready 
to launch a daring offensive across the English 
Channel, beginning the liberation of Western 
Europe from Hitler’s domination. 

D-Day had been scheduled for June 5th. The 
weather was too bad for the ships and aircraft. 

On June 4, Eisenhower was forced to postpone 
the invasion. Timing was crucial. At dawn on 
June 5th, Eisenhower made the fateful decision 
to proceed with the invasion the following day, 
against the odds. 

Paratroopers (soldiers with parachutes) 
and glider planes (silent planes propelled by air 
currents) flew over enemy lines to take control of 
important bridges and protect the other men 
coming in with the invasion. Many paratroopers 
were easy prey for German snipers, who shot 
them out of the sky. Other soldiers landed far 
away from their units, and died alone, fighting 
the enemy. But the wide spread of the 
paratroopers away from the coast of France made 
the Germans send their strongest tank forces 
inland. 

The Allied command gave D-Day a secret 
name: “Operation Overlord.” Secrecy was hugely 
important. Even the Allied soldiers had no idea 
where they would be landing. 

On the night of June 5th a huge armada set 
sail from ports along the south coast of England. 

It was the largest invasion the world had ever 
seen: 175,000 fighting men, 50,000 land vehicles, 
5,333 ships and other seagoing craft, 11,000 
airplanes. Unprecedented before or since, 
it was an extraordinary collaboration of air, sea, 
and land forces, whose planners and leaders 
coordinated the military resources and support 
of thirteen allied nations. 



Background: 

In 1939, German tanks had invaded Poland. 
Norway, Denmark, Belgium, the Netherlands, 
and France were soon to follow. Nazi Germany 
had forced its will on almost all of Europe. After 
the Japanese bombed Pearl Harbor, in 1941, the 
United States joined Britain and the other Allies 
in the fight against fascism. Beginning in North 
Africa and moving up the boot of Italy, the Allies 
met the Germans in combat. 
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The invasion force was to land on 60 miles of 
beaches and rugged terrain along the coast of 
Normandy in France. The weather was stormy 
and the crossing was very rough. The soldiers 
had to jump out of their ships in waist deep water 
and wade the 200 feet to shore, carrying their 
heavy equipment. 

Hundreds died before they could even fire a 
shot. Most of the radios were destroyed in the 
landing, so the men had no way of 
communicating with other military units. 

With incredible courage the surviving men rallied 
through the chaos and the slaughter. Many of 
them were new soldiers with no fighting experience. 
Many of them were teen-agers. All of them were 
heroes. They couldn’t think about whether they 
were brave or not. They just pushed on through 
the battle, their friends dying by their sides. 

The Nazis fought hard against them. There 
were dead bodies everywhere. The battle moved 
eastward, away from the sea coast. Little by little, 
the Allies pushed the enemy back. Within a few 
days, it became clear. D-Day was a success. 
Thousands of men had sacrificed their lives on 
the beaches of Normandy to save the world from 
the horrors of Nazi Germany. But their sacrifice 
would not be in vain. The liberation of Europe 
had begun. 

n : 
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I Projects ^ 

1. Map Exercise: To understand D-Day, students 
need a clear sense of geography. The text 
above mentions many European countries and 
places. Before reading the text in class, divide 
your class into small groups of two to four. 

Each group should be able to locate on a map 
the following places: Poland, Germany, 

Norway, the Netherlands, Belgium, France, 
Great Britain, Italy, Rome, Berlin, Paris, 
London, the English Channel, the Rhine River, 
and Normandy. They should test each other to 
make sure that every member of the group 
knows where these places are. 

*You may evaluate your class’s geographical 
comprehension by having them fill out a blank 
map with the names of the places they have 
studied. We have provided a map of Europe 
that may be photo-copied for this purpose. 
Most textbooks include maps of World War II 
that can be used as a reference. 



2. Dispatches from the Front - Creating a D- 
Day Newspaper: Writing a newspaper account 
of an historic event helps young students 
organize in a coherent fashion what they have 
learned. Before your students begin this 
project, remind them of the reporter’s 5 “w’s”: 
who, what, where, when and why. Encourage 
them to use “action verbs” that help make any 
story more interesting. And don’t forget the 
power of strong adjectives that can make a 
dispatch more lively. We recommend two 
possible approaches for students: 

Group Assignment: Divide your class into 
groups of three to five people. Each group 
should create its own front page of a 
newspaper covering D-Day or another 
important battle during World War II, such as 
the Battle of the Bulge, Iwo Jima, the liberation 
of Paris, Midway, or the Allied invasion of Italy. 
Different group members are responsible for 
different articles, which must include a 
description of the battle. The articles may also 
include weather reports, profiles of 
commanding generals, maps, or information 
about the kinds of vehicles, ships, and planes 
used. They may also include news from the 
United States at the time of the battle, such as 
news about Franklin and/or Eleanor Roosevelt, 
industrial production, baseball teams, and 
rationing. The articles should be laid out to 
look like a newspaper, with headlines, dates, 
and the authors’ names. Computer software 
programs can be used, or students can cut and 
paste their creation on posterboard, depending 
upon your school facilities. 

Individual Assignment: Participating students 
should imagine that they are reporters, 
stationed with the military forces, on 
assignment to send dispatches home from the 
front. They should pick one major battle to 
cover as journalists. They may include maps 
and illustrations with their dispatch. They 
should write 1-2 page articles, complete with 
dates and headlines. 

When the students have completed their 
newspapers and articles , display them in the 
classroom. 
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Reading Comprehension: Students should read 
the following text. Below are listed discussion 
questions to be answered in class. Suggested 
projects that encourage independent work are 
provided at the end. Words in bold type are 
defined in the Glossary , at the back of this 
manual. 

The United States’ entry into World War II 
was sort of like winding up a clock — it seemed to 
set everything in the country into motion. 
Factories began running at full speed, around the 
clock, trying to produce enough war supplies for 
American troops going overseas. Lots of people 
were moving around, too. President Roosevelt 
had started a peacetime draft in 1940 , but after 
the bombing of Pearl Harbor, even more people 
were recruited or volunteered for the armed 
forces. Soldiers, mostly men, but also some 
women, left their homes for training camps 
before they went overseas. These training camps 
often were in places that the soldiers had never 
been before, so these enlistees were getting to 
see new parts of the country. People also moved 
around in order to find wartime jobs. This meant 
that many people who had been living on farms 
in rural areas of the country, mainly in the South, 
were moving to cities. Americans everywhere 
wanted to contribute to the war effort in 
whatever ways — big or small — that they could. 
This dedication to the war effort helped to turn 
the United States into a country in motion. 

One reason for all this movement is that 
production for the war was finally bringing 
economic good times to the country, after nearly 
ten long years of economic depression. Even 
though consumers had a hard time getting some 
goods, like gasoline, oil, tires, sugar, coffee, and 
meat because they were being rationed to meet 
wartime needs, most people prospered during 
the war. There were so many jobs available, and 
such a shortage of people to fill them, that most 
people made a lot more money than they had 
before the war. But people did not just look at 
this as a time to make money. They were very 
serious about helping the American troops win 
the war. People everywhere helped buy war 
bonds to pay for the Allies’ war effort. People also 
pitched in, in small ways everyday. They 
recycled their aluminum cans (before this was a 
common practice, as it is today) and rode 



together in car pools or took the bus instead of 
driving, in order to conserve resources. 

One major way that women contributed to 
the war effort was by taking factory jobs, helping 
to produce the supplies needed by the American 
troops. Women helped build ships and planes and 
helped produce munitions. This was a really big 
change for America for two reasons. First, many 
of the women who took these jobs were married 
women with families. Before the war, most 
married women were expected to stay at home, 
working as housekeepers and mothers. Second, 
working in industrial jobs was something that few 
women, even unmarried women who had worked 
outside of the home before the war, had done. 
With so many men joining the army, however, 
factories often had to turn to women to fill their 
open jobs. (Also, women, who often were a lot 
smaller than men, seemed to be just the right size 
for industrial jobs. They could fit in small spaces 
in airplanes and other places that men could not!) 
For women on the home front, then, the war 
brought all kinds of new opportunities, many of 
which had a lasting impact. 

In addition to hiring women, factories also 
turned to African Americans to meet their 
production needs. This, too, was a big change 
from things before the war. Previously, African 
Americans and whites had rarely worked in the 
same jobs. They usually attended different 
schools and lived in separate neighborhoods. 

In some places, these instances of racial 
segregation existed out of custom, but in some 
places, like the South, this type of segregation 
was required by law. Some of these restrictions, 
however, began to loosen during the war. This 
was partly because the federal government 
encouraged factories with many job openings to 
hire African Americans where only whites had 
worked before, and partly because African 
Americans demanded change. In order to find these 
wartime jobs, many African Americans in the 
South (where the majority had lived prior to 
World War II) had to relocate to cities, often northern 
cities, where factories would hire them. Such a 
large number of African Americans moved from 
the South to cities in the North during the war that 
this period became known as the “Great Migration.” 

While searching for good production jobs, 
African Americans also demanded other changes 
during the war. Many African Americans believed 
that they had been shortchanged after World War I. 
Thousands of African American men had served 




as soldiers in World War I, but they had found the 
same old kinds of discrimination when they 
returned home. Despite their sacrifices for the 
country, African Americans after World War I still 
did not have equal rights in schools, jobs or 
housing. When World War II began, many African 
Americans said that they would not let this 
happen to them again. They organized a “Double- 
V” campaign, demanding victory overseas against 
the Axis Powers and victory at home against 
racial discrimination. 

African Americans were not the only ones 
who were being discriminated against at home. 

In a particularly shameful wartime event, over 
100,000 Americans of Japanese descent, called 

Nisei (Nee-sigh) 
were rounded up 
and placed into 
“War Relocation 
Camps.” The 
Nisei were forced 
to leave their 
homes and jobs 
and to live in 
internment 
camps because 
government 
officials were 
afraid that they 
might turn 
against the 
United States and 

try to help Japan win the war. 

All of this sounds horrible, and it was. But the 
war was also a time when most Americans 
worked together, despite their differences, in 
effort to defeat the Nazis. Factories were 
booming, and the Allies began to make headway 
against the Germans shortly after the United 
States entered the war. In addition, African 
Americans gradually — very gradually — began to 
feel less racial discrimination in the armed 
forces. After some time, the armed forces allowed 
some of the Nisei to fight in Europe (not the 
Pacific) and hired some to help them understand 
the Japanese language in the Pacific. African 
Americans also were allowed to serve in combat, 
but they were often placed in segregated troops 
or in the lowest possible positions. 

There is no doubt that there were problems 
on the home front during World War II. But 
mostly, the war years were a time when 
Americans were willing to set aside their 




differences in order to fight a common enemy — 
the Axis Powers. As a result of the war, the 
economy went from bust to booming. And in 
some ways, things did get better for women and 
African Americans. Change was in the air — and 
the country was on the move. 
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Disc us si on 1 Que stio n s 



1. What happened to the country’s economy 
when the United States entered World War II? 
Why did this open up more jobs for women 
and African Americans? 



2. What was rationing? What kinds of items were 
rationed? Why? 

3. What other actions, besides rationing, did 
people take in order to help the war effort? 



4. What was the “Double-V” campaign? What did 
African Americans hope to gain? Do you think 
that this was a good slogan? Why or why not? 

5. What were internment camps? Why did the 
government force Japanese Americans to move 
there? 



6. List some of the ways in which discrimination 
in the armed forces loosened during World War 
II. Why do you think that this happened? (If 
possible, encourage your class to think about 
the reasons for which we were fighting Hitler 
and how this might have influenced things at 
home). 
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1. War Relocation Camps: There are many 
Internet resources and children’s books on the 
relocation of Japanese during World War II. 
Have students explore some of these resources 
and then imagine that they are Japanese 
Americans living in an internment camp. Have 
them write letters to President Roosevelt 
expressing their feelings at being forced to 
abandon their homes and explaining why they 
should be allowed to contribute to the war 
effort like other Americans. 
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2. On the Home Fronts Federal agencies 
produced a wide assortment of posters during 
the war to encourage Americans to contribute 
to the war effort. If you have Internet access, 
students can see some of these online at 
www.nara.gov/exhall/powers/powers.html . 

Have students create their own posters with a 
World War II theme and present them to the 
class. Ask students to evaluate which posters 
are most persuasive and why. 

3. Popular Music in the 1940s: “Big Band” and 
“Swing” music were very popular during World 
War II. With many goods being rationed, 
people spent their spare time and money 
listening to the radio, attending dances and 
going to the movies. Examples of World War II 
era music are abundant, at music stores, on 
the Internet, and at public libraries. Compile a 
selection of this music and have students 
research the title, author, year recorded, and 
performer. Much of this music was written by 
and/or performed by African Americans. Ask 
students to think about the impact that this 
may have had on relations between African 
Americans and others on the home front. 

4. Wartime Inventions: The need for military 
technology spawned many technological 
advances on the home front, especially within 
the home itself. Have students research some 
of the household appliances that came out of 
wartime advances and create a poster 
advertising the new appliance. Ask students to 
think about how women’s new roles in wartime 
production would have made these household 
advances even more important. Based on this 
knowledge, students’ posters should emphasize 
the ways in which the appliances will make 
things easier or more efficient for women at 
home. 

5. Double-V Campaign: Assign your students 
some additional reading on African Americans’ 
attempts to overcome racial discrimination at 
home and in the armed forces. Pay special 
attention to the ways in which the Allies’ war 
against fascism reinforced African Americans’ 
demands. Afterwards, they may either write a 
letter to President Roosevelt (as many African 
Americans did), outlining their arguments 
against segregation and racial discrimination 
or they can create a “Double-V” poster, 
illustrating the injustices of racial 
discrimination within a democratic society. 




VL SCIENCE ANB 
TECHNOLOGY 



During World War II, scientists and engineers 
made many advances in medicine, 
communications, transportation, and energy that 
would have an enormous impact on the future. 
Examining the work of these scientists and 
engineers, some of whom were refugees from 
Nazi Germany, provides students with a way of 
integrating their history studies with work in 
math, science, and technology courses. Below are 
a few suggested activities. They may be used as 
homework assignments. Some of them require 
student research. Please refer to the Resources 
section at the back of this manual, and ask your 
librarian or media specialist for his or her 
participation. 

1. Math and History: Codes: 

Code-Making and deciphering were a 
fundamental part of secret communications 
during World War II. The use of secret codes 
has a long tradition in military history 
throughout the world. George Washington’s 
spies used a mathematical code during the 
American Revolution. In World War II, secret 
codes were translated into Morse Code and 
then transmitted. Once received, the Morse 
Code would be translated back into a secret 
code. Only then would the secret code be 
deciphered. Plain Morse Code could be 
intercepted easily by the enemy. 

A. Morse Code Activity: Research the 
history of the Morse Code. Create an 
example of a sentence in English and in 
Morse Code. How was it transmitted 
during the war? Present your findings on a 
large poster for your class. 

B. Navaho Code Talkers Activity: One 
famous type of secret code was developed 
by Navaho Indians during World War II. 
Navaho is an extremely complex language, 
and the code, combining the bravery and 
dedication of the Navaho communications 
experts, proved to be a valuable weapon. 
Research the history and work of the 
Navaho Code Talkers. Present your 
findings on a large poster for your class. 
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Grades 4-6 




G. Creating a Code: Replacing a letter of the 
alphabet with a number creates a simple 
code, if the letter A corresponds with the 
number 1, the letter B corresponds with 
the letter 2, on so on. But what about more 
difficult codes? See if you can create a 
code that challenges you classmates, and 
your teacher, but can be translated into 
simple English once a person knows the 
secret - or cracks the code! 

2. Science and History: Choose one of the 
topics below, or ask your science teacher for 
suggestions. When you have decided on your 
topic, begin researching it. Keep track of the 
sources that you have consulted. You should 
use at least three sources. They may be videos, 
books, online resources, or interviews. Some 
of the topics can become quite complicated. 
One of your responsibilities for this project is 
to take the difficult information that you’ve 
uncovered and “translate” it into information 
your classmates can understand easily. Once 
you’ve gathered your information, create a 
poster displaying your findings. Suggested 
topics: radar, jets, submarines, antibiotics, 
x-rays, nuclear energy, “DUKWs”(pronounced 
“ducks,” amphibious vehicles), wireless 
phones. 

SECTION TWO: 

GRADES 7 - 9 

TO THE TEACHER: 

Few topics can spark the interest of middle 
school students like World War II. Many young 
people come to the subject matter with some 
background knowledge — as well as preconceived 
notions and misinformation. For this age group, 
we recommend approaching World War II 
thematically. This gives them the chance to 
explore different aspects of the war in depth. It is, 
however, important that your students don’t lose 
touch with the chronology of this era, since 
understanding the concept that history is a 
process of change over time is intrinsic to 
understanding history. 

Several of the themes include primary 
sources, another key component to exploring the 
past. Primary sources may be particularly 
challenging for students who are not reading at 



grade level. If you have classes where the reading 
levels are low or uneven, we recommend that you 
divide the class into mixed-ability, small groups 
and use peer teaching to help with reading 
comprehension. 

World War II offers a tremendous opportunity 
for team-teaching in the middle school grades. 
You will find that the activities in this manual 
encourage interdisciplinary applications that can 
get the art, music, language arts, math, and 
science departments involved. If you work with 
other teachers to create a special unit on World 
War II, your students will end up with some 
terrific projects and portfolios of which they will 
be proud. Refer to Chapter IV to see how you can 
create a special community night for your school 
with a World War II theme, where your students 
can display their projects — and their 
enthusiasm — for their parents and for 
neighboring participants in the World War II effort. 

Please remember that the following activities 
are designed to be used along with a textbook 
and other resources in your classroom. 

These are enrichment materials that can 
add excitement and depth to your curriculum 
but should not completely supplant your 
pre-existing lessons. 

The History Channel has prepared these 
materials in partnership with the National World 
War II Memorial Campaign. We encourage you, 
your students, and your school to participate in 
the national effort to build the National World 
War II Memorial in Washington, D.C. Please 
see our section on Community Events (Chapter 
IV) for suggestions on how you can get involved. 

Project Objectives: By studying the causes and 
course of World War II and the character of the 
war at home and abroad, students will improve 
their chronological thinking skills, analyze cause- 
and-effect relationships, use historical analysis, 
and interpret primary sources and visual data. 

National Standards: The following activities 
support the National Standards for History 
developed by the National Center for History in 
the Schools, Era 3, Standard 3, and the Curriculum 
Standards for Social Studies developed by the 
National Council for the Social Studies, Strands 
II, V, VI, and VIII. 




Before You Begin: We recommend that you 
create a large, blank timeline covering the years 
1929 to 1945. While you are studying World War 
II, students can fill in the timeline, labeling the 
dates with events they have learned about. Your 
class can decide as a group if a certain event 
should be indicated on this timeline, or you may 
leave it up to your students individually. 
Ultimately, the timeline may include, but not be 
limited to the following events: 

• The Great Depression begins (1929). 

• Stalin consolidates power in USSR; Japan 
conquers Manchuria; Mussolini sets up fascist 
government in Italy (1931). 

• Hitler comes to power as Chancellor of 
Germany; Franklin D. Roosevelt becomes U.S. 
President; 1st concentration camp in 
Germany; Einstein emigrates to U.S. (1933). 

• Italy invades Ethiopia (1935). 

• German troops occupy Rhineland, violating 
the World War I Treaty of Versailles; U.S. 
athlete Jesse Owens wins gold medals at the 
Berlin Olympic Games; Mussolini and Hitler 
declare the Rome-Berlin Axis (1936). 

• FDR signs bill to keep the U.S. out of war; 

Japan invades China (1937). 

• Germany annexes Austria; Munich Pact; 
German invasion of Czechoslovakia; 
Kristallnacht (1938). 

• Isolationist movement grows in U.S.; First jet is 
tested; Germany invades Poland; Britain and 
France declare war (1939). 

• First peacetime draft in U.S. history; France 
falls to the Nazis; Battle of Britain; Japan 
invades Indochina (1940). 

• Lend-lease program enacted; Germany invades 
Russia; Hitler orders Final Solution; Japan 
attacks Pearl Harbor; U.S. enters war (1941). 

• Manhattan Project is launched; Penicillin 
becomes available; Battle of Midway; U.S. 
establishes internment camps for Japanese- 
Americans; Millions of U.S. women join work 
force for war effort (1942). 

• Teheran Conference; B-17 Flying Fortress; 
Turning point in Pacific Theater (1943). 

• Allies enter Rome; D-Day; Liberation of Paris; 
U.S. Troops return to the Philippines; Battle of 
the Bulge (1944). 

• Yalta Conference; FDR dies; Mussolini is killed; 
Hitler commits suicide; Germany surrenders; 



Founding of the U.N.; Potsdam Conference; 
Dropping of the Atomic Bombs; Japan 
Surrenders; Nuremberg War Crimes Tribunal 
begins (1945). 

Teaching World War II with Themes 

We have selected six themes from World 
War II. You may use some of them, all of them, 
or add more according to your preference. 

Share these themes with teachers in other 
departments, so that they can join in the unit. 

At least one class period should be devoted to 
each theme. Students should read history 
textbook selections of your choosing as 
homework, alongside the related projects 
suggested here. Individually or as small groups, 
they may be responsible for three projects on 
different themes during the whole unit. We 
suggest allowing one project to incorporate 
significant research and effort. The other two 
projects could be smaller in nature, while still 
demonstrating clear understanding of the 
subject matter. Each theme is supported by a 
variety of different project suggestions, 
including visual presentations (poster board, 
three panel project display, video-taped 
interview, or a scrap book), writing activity 
(such as a journal, script for radio news 
broadcast, letters home, an essay, or even 
exemplary note-taking), and performance (skits, 
music, oral presentation). The use of primary 
sources in support of at least one of these 
projects should be highly encouraged. 

You may pre-establish your expectations for 
performance before you begin this unit. Another 
approach is to ask your students to set their own 
values on each of their projects, out of a total of 
100%. You might find, for example, that one 
student worked particularly hard on a map of the 
European theater with terrific results for a visual 
presentation, while another wrote a series of 
carefully researched radio reports “From the 
Home Front” for a writing activity. Different 
themes, different projects - but each worth 50% 
credit. Of course, how you choose to evaluate 
your students’ work is up to you. The above 
guidelines are simply suggestions that have 
worked successfully in other classrooms. 






THEMES; 

I* The Rise of Fascism - Germany, Italy, 
and Japan 

II, Genocide and the Holocaust 
IH. Pearl Harbor and America’s Response 
IV. D-Day and the War in the Pacific 
V. The Home Front 

VI* Plans for Peace and the Atomic Bomb 
Vocabulary: 

Part of any social studies unit involves learning 
new vocabulary. You will find a glossary at the 
back of this manual that defines key words 
printed in bold. 

Primary Sources: 

For every theme, one short primary source will 
be provided to encourage the use of first person 
accounts in the study of history. Online sources 
will also be listed so that students can track down 
other primary sources. Interpreting cartoons, 
evaluating posters, and understanding the role of 
propaganda allow for student exploration of the 
historical experience, and examples of these are 
included for some themes. 



Ei TEEE MSE OF 

FASCISM - (BEESMANY, 
ITALY, ANB JAPAN 



Looking back on the 20th century, many 
historians trace the causes of World War II, 
including the rise of fascism, to factors created by 
World War I and by treaties signed at the end of 
the “Great War” (as World War I originally was 
called). After World War I, many countries faced 
severe money problems. Germany was 
particularly hard hit. According to the Treaty of 
Versailles, which ended World War I, Germany 
was required to pay large sums of money, called 
reparations, to the countries that had won the 
conflict. 

By 1930, mass unemployment and economic 
depression led to bitter poverty in Germany, 
Britain, Japan, Italy, and the United States, as 
well as other countries around the world. In 
Germany and Italy, the economic depression 
weakened the existing governments. A political 
movement that believed in an extremely strong, 
national government, called fascism, became 
popular in these countries. Fascism included a 



sense of nationalism (a powerful sense of 
patriotism) that led to the belief that foreigners 
and minorities were inferior. 

Beginning in the 1930s, many Germans 
supported the Nazi Party, a violently 
nationalistic organization. The Nazi Party 
declared that Germany had been unfairly treated 
after World War I, and that the Treaty of 
Versailles, signed in 1919, caused the economic 
depression. In 1933, Adolf Hitler, the leader of 
the Nazis, became chancellor of Germany. 

Known as der Fuhrer (the Leader), Hitler turned 
Germany into a military dictatorship. He 
preached that the Germans were a superior race, 
and that many minorities, including Jews, Slavs, 
Gypsies, and communists, should be oppressed, 
exiled, or worse. A persuasive speaker, he 
convinced his followers that Jews and other 
minorities were inferior, and the root of 
Germany’s problems. Hitler built up the military 
forces in Germany, in violation of the Treaty of 
Versailles. Most, but not all, Germans believed 
that Hitler brought strength and courage back to 
their country, as well as prosperity. They were 
proud to be Germans, and proud to be Nazis. 

The humiliation and poverty of the post 
World War I era was ending, but at a high price. 
The efficient ruthlessness and brutality of Hitler 
and his devoted followers, combined with der 
Fuhrer’s spell-binding effect as a speaker to the 
crowds, created a horrifyingly powerful 
government, dedicated to the superiority of the 
Aryan race (white, northern Europeans) and the 
establishment of a new German empire. In 1936, 
Hitler sent troops to the Rhineland, an old 
section of Germany along the Rhine River, where 
they were not allowed, according to the Treaty of 
Versailles. Many Germans and Austrians were 
proud of this violation of the hated treaty, and 
other countries did nothing to stop it. 

In Italy, the economic problems after World 
War I led to riots and strikes that severely 
disrupted the country. Many people began to 
support the Fascist Party, believing it would bring 
stability and prosperity back to the country. 
Benito Mussolini, leader of the Fascist Party in 
Italy, promised to restore Italy to its days of glory 
under the Roman Empire. Bowing to pressure 
from the growing Fascist Party, the king of Italy 
appointed Mussolini premier in 1922. Known as 
elDuce (“El Doo-chay,” the Leader), Mussolini 
soon established a dictatorship. To establish the 
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greatness of Italy and create an empire, Mussolini 
invaded Ethiopia in 1936. The Italians, fighting 
with modem weapons against poorly equipped 
Ethiopians, conquered this African nation that 
same year. 

Like Germany and Italy, Japan was intent on 
creating an empire. This small island nation 
resented the way western countries and heads of 
state determined that Japan should not expand. 
Military leaders gained increasing power over the 
Japanese government. Japan still had an 
emperor, named Hirohito (Hiro-he-tow), whom 
the people revered as a god, but it was primarily 
the military leaders who took charge of the 
country’s operation. Like the Germans, the 
Japanese shared a strong military tradition. The 
army, navy, and air force grew in size and 
strength, and serving in the armed forces became 
an even more desirable and honorable goal for 
young men than it had been previously. Japan 
was the first of the fascist countries to 
successfully expand its empire, by invading 
Manchuria (in northern China) in 1931. Japan 
occupied most of eastern China by 1938, 
eventually seeking to bring all of Asia and the 
Pacific Ocean under its control. 

What dates will you fill in on your timeline 
with this theme? 
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D i sc u ssion Qu e st i o n s 



1. What does fascism mean? Why were German 
fascists called Nazis? 

2. Much of the world was undergoing a severe 
economic depression, beginning in 1929. 

How might poverty and unemployment have 
contributed to the rise of fascism in the 1930s? 

3. Many people don’t realize that Hitler came to 
power legally. He did not overthrow an existing 
government or seize power through the 
military. Hitler was elected by the German 
people. Do you think that people in the United 
States would ever elect someone like that? 
Why or why not? 

4. How did Mussolini come to power? How was 
this different from Hitler? What were the 
similarities ? 



5. Describe the government of Japan. Is it 
surprising that Japan and Germany became 
partners in World War II? As a group activity, 
make two lists on the chalk board, showing the 
differences and similarities of fascist Japan and 
Germany. 
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[Projects ^ 

(Refer to Resources section for print, video, and 

electronic sources) 

1. The Rise of Hitler: What were the conditions 
in Germany in the 1930s that allowed for Adolf 
Hitler’s rise to power? Create a chart that 
indicates the many factors that contributed to 
his success. Or, pretend you are a journalist in 
Berlin, and write a series of dispatches about 
what you are witnessing between 1933 and 1936. 

2. Benito Mussolini - A Character Study: 

Using a variety of sources, prepare an outline 
on the life of Mussolini, including his 
childhood, external influences, his rise to 
power, and his role in World War II. Be 
prepared to give an oral presentation to 
your class about your findings. 

3. Japan before Pearl Harbor: Japan was a 
small, pre-industrial island without a 
centralized government prior to 1868. How did 
it become one of the strongest nations in the 
world in such a short time? Create a timeline 
illustrating Japan’s development. Or, 
investigate Japan’s invasion of Manchuria. 

How did Japan justify this aggressive act? 

Write an outline, or give a classroom 
presentation on your findings. Make sure 

you include your resources. 

4. Hitler’s Use of Propaganda: One historian 
has observed that, “the Nazis used propaganda 
as a powerful weapon.” How can art, posters, 
and movies be weapons? Research the use of 
propaganda by the Nazis, and explain this 
observation. Give specific examples. Display 
your findings on a poster or give an oral 
presentation. 

5. Primary Source Questions: Students should 
read the following excerpt and respond to the 
questions below. 





Recollections of Margrit Fisher (bom 1918, 
Bremen, Germany). 

“The mood of the country was explosive, and 
Hitler’s slogans, which came more and more into 
the public sphere after 1931, resonated well 
among the people. At that time he never spoke of 
war. He promised us that unemployment would 
end, and that Germany would once again take its 
place in the world as a state worthy of respect. 
And I think that was probably the key thing, for 
the Treaty of Versailles had cut to the root of 
Germany’s self-respect, and a people cannot 
survive for long without self-respect. So this man 
was not only admired but welcomed, longed for. 
When the change of power happened, and the 
streets were suddenly peaceful and clean, and 
there was no more fighting - then all of us, who 
hadn’t really been for Hitler necessarily, were 
initially greatly relieved.” 

[From The Century, by Peter Jennings and Todd Brewster, 
(Doubleday, 1998), p. 171.] 

1. How old was Margrit Fisher in 1931? Does her 
age at that time provide you with any 
information about her impressions? 

2. What does the author mean when she says that 
Hitler’s slogans “resonated well among the 
people?” 

3. Why does the author say that Hitler was 
“longed for?” 

4. The author states that “people cannot survive 
long without self-respect.” Do you agree or 
disagree? Why or why not? 

, Hi (GENOCIDE AND THE 

HOLOCAUST | 



From the moment Hitler came to power, he 
took steps to gain absolute power over the 
German government and people. In order to 
achieve total control, Hitler demanded that the 
German people love their nation above all else, 
even if that meant forgetting the difference 
between truth and lies, right and wrong. Hitler 
used the ideas of nationalism to establish a Nazi 
dictatorship. In this dictatorship the Nazi 
national government became so strong, cruel and 
ruthless that it became almost impossible for 
people to oppose its laws and policies. Any 
German who refused to obey the Nazi 
government was considered a danger to the 



nation, an “enemy of the state.” The Nazi 
government spread its message of extreme 
nationalism through speeches, posters, radio 
programs, movies, textbooks and newspapers. 
This propaganda convinced many Germans that 
Hitler could end the humiliation and poverty of 
the post World War I era. In return, many 
Germans began to believe that it was their duty 
to serve their nation and their Fuhrer. 

To make sure that no one could challenge his 
power, Hitler first got rid of his political 
opponents. Those who were not convinced by 
Nazi propaganda to serve Hitler were silenced by 
more ruthless forces. Hitler created his own 
private army and transformed the police force 
into an army of terror. The Nazi army and police 
silenced communists, socialists and members of 
other political parties who did not agree with the 
Nazi government. Pro-Hitler forces brutally 
murdered the leaders of these parties and sent 
hundreds of thousands of political opponents to 
concentration camps where many of them died 
from starvation, exhaustion, disease, and brutal 
treatment. Hitler’s Third Reich was a military 
dictatorship in which people had very little 
choice but to follow his orders. There was no 
room in the Third Reich for people who did not 
agree with Hitler’s ideas. 

Once they silenced their political opponents, 
the Nazis aimed their terrorism at others whom 
they labeled as “enemies of the state” because 
they supposedly did not fit into Hitler’s vision of a 
German Empire destined to rule Europe. Hitler 
needed German men, women, boys and girls to 
believe that they were more intelligent and 
capable than all other people. If they were 
superior, then the German Empire would be a 
superior nation, prepared one day to take over 
the world. But when Hitler said German, he 
meant something very specific. According to 
Hitler, ideal Germans had white skin, blond hair, 
and blue eyes or they had evidence of their 
German, Christian ancestry. Anyone who did not 
fit this profile was thought to be inferior and a 
threat to the nation. 

Hitler used science to help convince people 
that certain civilians were “enemies of the state” 
and should be removed from the Third Reich. He 
claimed that people who were not ideal Germans 
polluted the nation and stopped it from becoming 
the world power that it had the potential to be. 

In order to define an ideal German, Hitler turned 
to those scientists who divided the world’s people 
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into races and contended that scientific 
principles could prove that certain races were 
better than others. These scientists helped the 
Nazi government put these racist ideas in 
practice. They said that race determined blood, 
character, and brain size. According to Hitler and 
Nazi laws, anyone who did not belong to the 
“Aryan race,” was an “enemy of the state.” 

Since the theory was supposed to be scientific, 
many Germans believed in its conclusions. After 
Hitler came to power, Nazi teachers began to teach 
racial science in their classrooms. They measured 
the students’ skull size and nose length, and 
recorded the color of their eyes and hair in order 
to determine whether the students belonged to the 
“Aryan race.” As you can imagine, the students 
who did not fit into this category were often 
humiliated by the results. 

Using the ideas of scientific racism, the Nazi 
government created a violent program to 
eradicate all of the people who did not fit into the 
“Aryan race.” There were many people living in 
Germany and the rest of Europe who did not fulfill 
the required traits of an “Aryan.” The Nazis 
persecuted these minority groups. There was no 
place in Hitler’s Germany for the physically and 
mentally handicapped and other individuals who 
did not measure up to the ideal German. 

Hundreds of thousands of disabled individuals, 
Gypsies, Slavs, and homosexuals were sent to 
concentration camps where most of them died. 
The Nazis considered all of these groups to be 
inferior and undesirable, a threat to the nation’s 
progress. 

While the Nazi government persecuted almost 
all minorities, Jews were the main target of Nazi 
hatred. On the night of November 9, 1938, 
violence aimed specifically at the Jews broke out 
in the streets of the Third Reich. Police and many 
German civilians stood by while Nazi mobs 
destroyed thousands of synagogues and Jewish 
businesses and homes. This night came to be 
called Kristallnacht, the “Night of Broken Glass,” 
for the shattered glass from the store windows that 
littered the streets. This night marked a pivotal 
moment in the escalation of Nazi violence 
committed against the Jews. The morning after 
Kristallnacht, 30,000 German Jewish men were 
arrested for the “crime” of being Jewish and were 
sent to concentration camps. On the eve of World 
War II, this event foreshadowed the terrible 
violence that Jews all across Europe would endure 
until the end of the war. 

The crimes committed against the Jews in 



Nazi Germany have been remembered as the 
Holocaust. The Nazis murdered more than six 
million Jews from all over Europe. It is 
astonishing to think that by 1945, two out of 
every three Jews in Europe had been killed. The 
Nazis almost achieved the “Final Solution,” 
their plans for the genocide of the Jewish people 
in Europe. The Nazis built extermination camps 
which were factories for killing. They hunted 
down the Jews of Europe, packed them into 
cattle cars, and sent them to be slaughtered. 
Millions of Jews suffocated to death in the gas 
chambers. To carry out the “Final Solution,” the 
Nazis gassed, starved, shot and committed other 
random acts of violence against Jewish men, 
women and children. The Holocaust is 
remembered today as one of the most violent and 
horrific events in history. Jews and their 
supporters made many courageous efforts to 
resist the Nazis, but the conditions were so 
oppressive that resistance was often impossible. 
Most Jews could not escape the perils of the 
racist Nazi dictatorship. 

What dates will you fill in on your timeline 
with this theme? 



1 Discussion Questions 

1. What is nationalism? How did Hitler abuse the 
ideas of nationalism to create his dictatorship? 

2. In what ways did Hitler use nationalism to 
silence of political opponents in the Third 
Reich? In what ways did Hitler use 
nationalism to increase prejudice against 
disabled people? Compare and contrast these 
developments. 

3. How does science influence the way people 
think? Why did Hitler use science to justify his 
hatred of the disabled, Gypsies, Jews and other 
minorities? Try to give an example to support 
your answer. 

4. As you know, much of the world was 
experiencing a severe economic depression 
when the Holocaust began. How might poverty 
and unemployment contribute to the rise of 
racism and antisemitism? 

5. What was the Holocaust? How was it genocide? 




Grades 7-9 




